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| | Editorials 


Consumer Complaints on Extraneous Material on Increase 


One of the larger buyers, and we might add one of 
of best and most conscientious, is so concerned over 
the rising number of consumer complaints on extrane- 
ous material, that he has taken the trouble to send us 
a list of complaints received by commodity for the past 
six months. Emphasizing that this is not a local prob- 
lem but country-wide, he says “For the good of the 
industry we want to do everything possible to try to 
call this to the packer’s attention so that they can be 
constantly on the alert to reduce these complaints.” 


It is a well known fact, and our correspondent is in 
agreement, that depending on the mood of the con- 
sumer, an increase in complaints could actually take 
place during a period when the reasons, therefore, are 
on the decline. Even so, although a food processor 
must never relax in his effort to produce a wholesome 
product, he might best double his efforts when the 
consumer is especially claim conscious, 


The six month list includes 72 complaints on 23 
products. In a mild manner of speaking, many of 
these complaints are most uncomplimentary. They 
cover a broad area and do not seem to fit any particu- 
lar pattern, although a number of them might well 
be traced to untrained, irresponsible, or malicious 
youngsters who may or may not realize the seriousness 
of their mischief. 


PREVENTION.—At any rate, serious attention to 
this problem by every canner and freezer in the busi- 
ness is indicated. The NCA has offered recommenda- 
tions in this area on a number of occasions in the past. 
Here in summary are their suggestions: 
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MAINTAIN GOOD EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
WITH AN EDUCATION PROGRAM 


One of the big factors in this whole picture is the 
employee. If he fully understands the responsibility 


that goes with the job of manufacturing food for . 


human consumption, he can do much to prevent con- 
tamination. He should be made to realize that his is 
not just the responsibility of turning wheels, trans- 
porting containers, or inspecting tomatoes, but of pro- 
ducing food which he or his own family may eat. 
Canners and their employees must learn to think in 
terms of the single can even though it is only one of 
the millions packed, because a separate consumer will 
open each one and if she finds anything wrong she will 
not be concerned by the rarity of such occurrences. 
To her each container represents the packer and she 
will judge it on that basis. 


Employees are in a position to influence the quality 
and acceptability of the food at many points in the 
canning operation, but unless they understand the 
relationship of their acts to these factors and have 
been taught correct procedures they may not take the 
necessary precautions. They should understand that 
this is a teamwork operation involving everyone han- 
dling the product, from the field to the can. 


Labor unions may also be able to help if given an 


explanation of the problem, and the necessity of the 


requirements made by employers with respect to such 
things as the wearing of protective clothing and the 
avoidance of jewelry or other personal objects which 
might get into the food. 


Here are some facts that need to be driven home in 

employee education to prevent product contamination: 

1. Cans should be used for food and food only. 

This must be a hard and fast rule. All too often 

Maintenance men use them as containers for nails, 
Please turn the page 
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Editorial- 


bolts, electrical supplies, etc., and workers on canning 
lines are inclined to make them repositories for 
watches, jewelry, and other personal belongings. In 
addition, cans are used for measuring ingredients, as 
well as oils and other non-food materials. There is 
evidence, judging from some of the complaints re- 
ceived, that all too often cans used for such purposes 
find their way to the packing lines without being 
emptied or washed. 


2. Persons who work on picking and sorting belts 
should be carefully selected and trained. People who 
are color blind, who have poor eyesight, and women 
who refuse to pick up insects or worms have no place 
in these operations. Workers should be told what they 
are looking for, and how a trimming or sorting opera- 
tion should be performed. They should also be taught 
to work with both hands. 


3. Sorters should be relieved at frequent intervals 
to avoid eye fatigue which may result in foreign ob- 
jects getting by. 


4. Rules should be established to prohibit the 
wearing of jewelry, fingernail polish, band-aids, or 
other loose objects which might fall off into the 
product. 


5. There should be a firm rule requiring all 
employee (both male and female) who work around 
food to wear head coverings which will enclose their 
hair. 


6. If an accident occurs which might result in 
product contamination, employees should be sufficient- 
ly informed of the seriousness of such occurrences that 
they will discard the product in the line or set it aside 
for further examination. 


7. Pranksters who “play” with food or containers 
should not be tolerated. 


8. Harvesting crews should be made aware of the 
desirability of leaving sticks, stones, leaves, and other 
similar objects in the field. 


9. Restricted areas should be established where soft 
drinks can be consumed to prevent bottles or glass 
fragments from broken bottles getting into the 
product. 


EQUIPMENT 
The occurrence of pits, rocks, skin fragments, tramp 
metal, etc., in the product is the result of faulty equip- 


ment which can be corrected if the need for the correc- 
tion is known. Also there may be types of extraneous 
material which have come in with the product, such 
as stems, leaves, etc. The rate of flow on the inspection 
belts and the number of workers at these check points 
should be such as to prevent these objects from con- 
tinuing with the food. 


The following factors relating to equipment design 
and care are highly important: 


1. Washers should be designed to do an effective 
washing job and be kept in proper operating condition 
with spray nozzles clean and working at all times. 


2. No wood should come in contact with the food 
in the cannery. Wooden tanks, paddles, elevator slats, 
etc., frequently splinter as they get old and there is a 
good possibility that these wood fragments will end up 
in the product. 


3. All lines should be equipped with can or jar 
washers designed to invert the container and remove 
any foreign materials. 


4. Lighting and ventilation for removal of steam 
must be adequate to permit best possible conditions 
for viewing the product. 


5. Tanks, hoppers, flumes, etc., should be covered 
to prevent debris from falling into the product, but 
the covers should be removable for easy cleaning. 


6. Adequate sanitation of equipment is a must to 
prevent build-up of slime deposits which might be 
dislodged into the product. 


7. Good equipment maintenance should be prac- 
ticed to prevent nuts, bolts, screws, nails, etc., from 
working loose. 


8. Equipment for performing such operations as 
stemming, pitting, and peeling must be maintained in 
good working order. 


9. Mechanical aids such as traps for stones or other 
heavy objects and magnets for catching tramp iron 
should be used whenever possible. 


10. Protective shields should be installed over lights 
to prevent broken bulbs from falling into food. 


11. The cannery should be designed and operated 
to keep out insects, rodents, and other pests. 


12. Pipes, beams, etc., which pass over open 
product tanks should be guarded or painted in such 


a manner that paint will not peel off and fall into the 
product. 
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MAKE SURE YOU’RE USING THE RIGHT CLOSURE 
Ask Crown for a Package Choice Manual check! 


Whatever your need, the Crown Package Choice Manual tells you the exact closure and liner for 
efficient, economical capping. In carefully prepared charts, it details the best combinations of liner 
materials to suit particular products. Crown’s hundreds of liner systems for all types of CT, Lug 
and ‘‘Meritseal’’ caps include numerous special-purpose varieties in addition to all the standards, 


These liners are the result of years of pioneering and experience. The proof is in the Crown Package 
Choice Manual! Ask your Crown representative to show it to you. Call on Crown! 


AC 
cans « crowns « closures machinery 
m A 
CROWN CORK & SEAL CO., INC. 
“Es crown & 9300 Ashton Rd., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
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TRADE MISSION REPORT 


Food Processing and Packaging | 
Opportunities in AUSTRALIA 


W. E. “Bill” Vaughn, president of 
the Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, assistant general 
manager of the New Products Divi- 
sion, Research & Development Dept., 
American Can Company,, was one of 
five business executives to visit Aus- 
tralia recently as a member of a 
United States Trade Mission Team, 
the first of its kind to visit Australia. 
Between February 4 and March 25, 
1961, the Team established Trade In- 
formation Centers in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, and consulted with industry 
representatives in Perth, Adelaide, and 
Hobart. 

The Mission was impressed by the 
vigor and the dynamic quality of the 
Australian economy; by the signs of 
growth and expansion so much in evi- 
dence everywhere. Individual members 
returned home with little doubt as 
to the great potential and promising 
future of the economy of this country 
of ten and quarter million people. 
Specifically on this point, Mr. Vaughn 
had this to say: 

“Australia offers some real oppor- 
tunities to U. S. Manufacturing con- 
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His Worship, F. Sampson, Mayor of Freemantle, 


W. Australia, welcomes U.S. Trade Mission Team. 
CM&SA President Bill Vaughn is “signing in.” 


cerns associated with the processing 
and packaging of food, particularly 
where arrangements can be made to 
manufacture the product under li- 
cense from the American concern. 
There are also opportunities in the 
export of American food products to 
Australia subject to a continuation of 
the Australian Government’s liberal 
import policy. The areas of a two- 
way trade in some specialized fields as 
well as joint ventures with Australian 
businessmen also should not be over- 
looked.” 

Stating that Australians like Amer- 
ican methods, developments and_ prod- 
ucts, Mr. Vaughn pointed out that to 
take full advantage of this market, 
one must appreciate the differences in 
the food distribution systems, and the 
buying habits of the consumer in Aus- 
tralia and in the United States. In 
Australia, he said, meat is sold in 
butcher shops, processed and prepared 
foods in a grocery, fresh fruits and 
vegetables in a green grocery, etc., 
and the shops are moderate sized. 
Then, too, he reminds us, that popu- 
lation is largely centered along the 
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Supers and self-service stores are on the increase in Australia. 
Photo shows first stage of shopping center in Elizabeth Town. 
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Eastern and Southern Coasts, and this 
has led Australian manufacturers to 
produce, and distributors to handle 
many product lines, sometimes en- 
tirely unrelated. This enables them to 
hold their costs of sale and distribu- 
tion within reasonable limits. 
However, as it will be seen in the 
photos accompanying this article, 
supermarkets and self service stores 
have come to Australia within the past 
five years, and there has been a rapid 
growth in the number of such estab- 
lishments, from 750 self service stores 
in 1954 to 3,400 in 1960. Many 
changes, then, can be expected in food 
distribution and packaging. 


FOOD PROCESSING INDUSTRY 
IN AUSTRALIA 


The following, taken from Mr. 


~Vaughn’s report, gives some idea of 


the extent of the industry in Australia. 

“The climate and growing condi- 
tions in Australia (most areas have no 
freezing weather) makes possible a 
wide variety and yield of fruits and 
vegetables. Much of the produce is 
not processed and is either consumed 
locally or, as in the case of apples, is 
exported in the fresh state. ‘There 
are, nevertheless, a.number of major 
food processors and packers with 
brand names well known in the 
United States. 

“Fruit processing is substantial in 
pineapples and peaches, much of which 
is exported to the United Kingdom, 
and to a lesser extent, apricots and 
citrus. Lack of substantial volume of 
citrus plus its availability in the fresh 
state somewhat precludes the develop- 
ment of a large frozen citrus concen- 
trate industry. 

“The major processed vegetable 
packs in canned form are tomato prod- 
ucts, such as juice, puree, paste and 
soup, and peas and beans to a de- 
gree. 

“Frozen vegetable packing reached 
commercial proportions in 1957 and 
has grown rapidly since that time, 
largely at the expense of the fresh 

Continued on page 13 
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Opportuni lies in 


product. Frozen peas are the major 
item with an output of 20,000,000 
pounds, green beans 5,000,000 pounds, 
and other vegetables 2,000,000 pounds, 
in the year 1960. 

“Canned meat products have wide 
acceptance in Australia substan- 
tial quantities are exported to the 
United Kingdom and other countries. 
In this connection, there was great in- 
terest in the importation of soy bean 
animal food supplement from the U.S. 
as well as joint ventures in this field 
as there does not seem to be a de- 
pendable source of animal protein 
available in Australia. Also a number 
of meat packers interviewed were in- 
terested in licensing arrangements 
with U.S. meat packers for the brand 
name and know-how in meat  pack- 
ing in view of Australian export of 
substantial quantities of fresh frozen 
beef to American meat packers. 

“There is an opportunity for U.S. 
canned fish exportation to Australia 
since Australia has to import most 
types of the canned product. Compe- 
tition with present suppliers in Scan- 
dinavia, Canada, and Japan must, 
however, be considered. Several Aus- 
tralian businessmen interviewed were 
interested in expanding the Australian 
substantial export of crayfish tails to 
America.” 


PACKAGING AND EQUIPMENT 
In Australia since 1950, the share 
of the total package market has de- 


clined in the case of metals, wood, 
glass, and textiles, whereas paper 
board and plastics have increased. 


These two fields would seem to offer 


- 


opportunities for American  invest- 
ment or licensing. 

Paper board packaging and decora- 
tion in Australia does not appear to 
compare with the high quality stand- 
ards in the U. S. Improved plastic 
materials may be required and _tech- 
nical assistance in the use of plastic 
containers offer some opportunity. 

With the rapid development of the 
industry, equipment for filling, wrap- 
ping and sealing plastics will be re- 
quired in Australia. The equipment, 
however, Mr. Vaughn warned, should 
be adapted to Australian conditions 
of lower output and greater flexibility 
than most U. S. equipment now avail- 
able. 


MORE U. S. INITIATIVE NEEDED 


The Mission discovered that Aus- 
tralia is not only a rich and expanding 
market, but a demanding one. Com- 
petition from local producers and 
from British, Japanese, Canadian, and 
German suppliers is keen and _ likely 
to become stiffer. 

American exporters, the Team con- 
cluded, do not appear to be taking 
enough initiative in pursuing trade 
opportunities in Australia. Much of 
the recent increase in U. S. exports 
to that country, since the lifting of im- 
port controls last February, has come 
about in large measure of the initia- 
tive taken by Australian importers 
seeking greater variety and better val- 
ue in both the consumers and _pro- 
ducers goods fields on a world-wide 
basis for the first time, in many cases, 
since the beginning of World War II. 

Many of the solid advantages the 
United States has as a source of sup- 
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CM&SA President and Canco Executive Bill Vaughn dis- 
cusses trade opportunities with a Melbourn business executive. 
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ply are sometimes dissipated through 
the lack of prompt attention given to 
inquiries and orders; unauthorized 
substitution of unwanted goods; de- 
lay in filling orders; lack of care in 
completing the Australian invoice 
forms and other documentation; im- 
proper packing and labeling for ex- 
port; and high handling charges. 
Many of the business people con- 
sulted complained that American sup- 
pliers failed to reply to cables and 
correspondence, and this, quite natur- 
ally, is a constant source of irritation 
and annoyance to Australian buyers. 


AREAS OF OPPORTUNITY 


Obviously these people are not in- 
terested in doing business in Australia, 
for such an attitude is anything but 
typical of an American firm looking 
for business. On the other hand, 
many U. S. concerns, realizing the 
Australian demand for higher quality 
products are available through Aus- 
tralian producers on a licensing ar- 
rangement. 

The Mission recommended strongly, 
that wherever’ possible, American 
businessmen interested in the Austral- 
ian market, visit that country. Such 
visits by sales and technical personnel, 
and by top company officials as well, 
the Mission suggested, should be made 
not only to establish initial represen- 
tation but regularly, later on for 
servicing the trade. “The jet age has 
brought Australia only hours away 
from the States.” 

Summarizing, Mr. Vaughn listed the 
following four areas of opportunity, 
in food processing and the packaging 
field in Australia. 

“1. Production of new American 
food products and _ particularly 
convenience foods under U. S. 
license and in some cases on a 
joint venture basis. 

. Technical assistance in new food 
processing techniques or in new 
ventures with established prod- 
ucts, notably meat and fish. 

3.U. S. licensing arrangements to 
manufacture U. packaging 
equipment adapted to Australian 
requirements of lower output 
and greater versatility than 
American equipment now on the 
market. 

. Agency opportunities for addi- 
tional food product lines as long 
as present Australian import pol- 
icies apply. 

Australia offers some real opportuni- 
ties in these four areas, as its popula- 
tion continues to increase and its sec- 
ondary industry continues to develop.” 
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NEW PRODUCTS & PACKAGES 


New and different uses for Mrs. Anna Myers preserves 
4 and jellies are printed on the shipping boxes which have 
been adopted by Anna Myers Pure Foods, Garfield, N. J. 
In addition, the company has placed cutting lines at the 
bottom panel of the box providing for mass displays. This 
is the first change that this company has made in its shipping 
box design in ten years, and ties in with its introduction of 
; new containers. Mrs. Anna Myers preserves and jellies are 
: packed in 12 and 21l-ounce containers. Product is distributed 
in retail stores in the eastern United States. The newly- 
designed shipping boxes are supplied by Owens Illinois 
Glass Co. 


| ROBINSON INTRODUCES 
LOUISIANA “RESTAURANT 


to find a package perfect the 
process which would provide a high 
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PACK” SHRIMP IN 
NO. 2 CANS 


The Robinson Canning Company of 
New Orleans, one of the largest pro- 
ducers of canned shrimp, is now pro- 
ducing shrimp in the familiar No. 2 
can. Available in all sizes of shrimp, 
and especially designed and_ tailored 
to the needs of hotels, restaurants, and 
caterers, the new can size for this 
product contains 1314 ounces drained 
net weight of fully peeled, deveined, 
cooked, and ready to use shrimp. 

In announcing availability of this 
size from the 1961 pack now under 
way, H. R. Robinson, president of 
the firm, stated that the new size comes 
as the climax to several years of in- 
tensive experimental work, supple- 
mented by nine months of actual test 
marketing. Efforts were begun in 1959 


quality product. During the latter 
half of 1959 full commercial-condition 
production runs were made, but these 
shrimp were not for sale. During the 
following 12 months extensive cuttings 
and examinations were made, all of 
which substantiated the firm’s belief 
and conviction that the process was 
perfected. 

The No. 2 can marks the first entry 
of the firm into the institutional field. 
Mr. Robinson states that for the equiv- 
alent amount of edible shrimp meat 
contained in the No. 2 can the user 
would have to purchase and prepare 
either three pounds of fresh heads on 
shrimp, or two pounds of green head- 
less shrimp. They compare, he says, 
very favorably with the fresh cooked 
product. The item is available under 
buyers’ labels as well as the well 
known “Louisiana” brand. 
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The Gebhardt Chili Powder Company of San Antonio, 
Texas, has begun marketing its Mexican food products in 
cans with newly designed labels. The labels for the com- 
pany’s chili con carne, tamales, chili beans, barbeque sauce 
and spiced meat spread highlight the national colors of 
Mexico—green, white and red. A color photograph of the 
packaged product appears on each label. William Gebhardt, 
who founded the company in 1896, is believed to be the 
first individual to undertake a scientific study on the prep- 
aration of Mexican foodstuffs. The company started canning 
its products in 1910. 
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NEW URSCHEL CUTTING MILL 


The first Urschel Model “MG” Cut- 
ting Mill to process a food product on 
a production basis is being used at 
Morton Foods in Dallas, Texas, on the 
manufacturing of a new type corn chip 
called Chipos. At Morton Foods, the 
Urschel Mill is used as a step in con- 
verting corn into masa dough. 

This mill represents a new and com- 
plete departure from any other method 
of size reduction. The product to be 
cut is fed to the inside of a stationary 
cylinder composed of knives. ‘The 
product is revolved inside this cylinder 
at many thousands of revolutions per 
minute. The knives cut away uniform 
pieces which are discharged through 
openings in the wall of the cylinder: 
The size, shape and character of the 
pieces can be carefully controled over 
a wide range by the proper selection of 
knives and operating speeds. The 
clean cutting action of the knives, as 
opposed to the crushing or rubbing 
action of other types of mills, results 
in low power requirements and cor- 
respondingly small increases in tem- 
perature to the product. 

The Urschel Mill is presently under- 
going intensive production testing on 
a number of food items. It is antici- 
pated that general manufacturing of 
the unit will begin some time in 1962. 


NEW HAM CAN 


American Can Company has de- 
veloped the first ham can which can 
be opened with great ease, and with 
new saftey-rolled edges. 

The new can was developed to meet 
the never ending flow of complaints 
from the housewife to can makers and 
meat packers about the unwieldiness of 
the process of opening and removing 
the ham from the can. The ladies 
spoke from strength. They spend 
approximately $150 million for the 2- 
to 8-Ilb. hams packed in metal con- 
tainers. 

American Can Company's Barring- 
ton, IIL, Research Laboratory devoted 
18 months of research effort to the new 
container. 

The familiar pear shape of the ham 
can is retained in the new container. 
Like the present can, it has a key and 
is opened with a scored tear strip. To 
contribute to the ease of opening, the 
tear strip on the new container is 
repositioned and has, in effect, “guide 
rails” to direct the tearing and curling 
of the tear strip. The new can’s edges 
are rolled in this process. This adds 
to the convenience of opening the can 
and handling the can while removing 
the ham. 

To add to the convenience of open- 
ing the new container, a newly de- 
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signed key offers greater leverage in 
unwinding the tear strip. It is made of 
a new tougher finished material. 

The new can will be available for 
meat packers about December 15. 


New Kettle Bulletin-——A series of 
stainless steel, nickel and monel proc- 
essing kettles are detailed in a new 
4-page bulletin (LM-100) published by 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc. of Philips- 
burg, Pa. 

Data, including detailed  specifica- 
tions, are presented on the following 
types: stationary, trunnion-mounted; 


trunnion-mounted with worm or hy- 


draulic lift; pressure kettles; and pres- 
sure cookers. Copies of the Bulletin 
are available on request. 


A new bulletin (B-1-190) describing 
the CP Series “90” Milti-Process Tanks 
has just been released by The Cream- 
ery Package Mfg. Company, Chicago. 
The maker claims these tanks are ideal 
for heating and cooling all liquid 
products including soups and other 
heavy bodied products. Designed for 
ten inches of vacuum or 15 P.S.I. pres- 
sure, the tanks are of stainless steel 
construction and are available in pres- 
sure processing or unloading sizes from 
300 to 2000 gallons capacity. 


ONE 
OF THE 


Robins 


SOLUTIONS 
FOR 
PRODUCTION 


JAM-UPS! 


h This is the Robins Even-Flo Regulator 
for assuring a fast, even and smooth flow of 
food products. Just set it—then forget it... 
and you’re sure of an efficient, capacity 
production flow ... with less manual handling. 


There’s a complete line of Robins equipment for giving 
you peak production at a profit all along your production 
line... equipment that gives you more for your 
production dollar because it has Robins’ 
105 years of experience behind it. 


Robins engineers are ready to help you develop 
any processing idea you might have... or help 


you solve any production problem you might be 
faced with. 


Just call or write for immediate 


service or a copy of our catalog. 


AK Robins 


AND CO, INC. 


Designers & Manufacturers of Food Equipment Since 1855 
713-729 E. Lombard Street ¢ Baltimore 2, Md. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Condition of Crops 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 8 
Good yields were reported on green 
peas which is in the final stage of 
harvest. On the Peninsula harvest con- 
tinued in full swing on snap beans with 
North Central Maryland getting under- 
way with their harvest. Some move- 
ment of “green wrap” tomatoes. Good 
supplies of cabbage were available. In 
the important Hancock area some early 
apples were picked with good supplies 
expected the week of July 10. Harvest 
of Red Haven peaches is expected by 
the week of July 24. Condition of all 
vegetable crops is generally good. 


EASTON, MD., July 10—Have the 
same acreage of sugar corn as 1960, 
Weather conditions are favorable and 
we should have a normal crop. Have 
a limited acreage of lima beans just 
planted; germination good. 


MICHIGAN, July 6—Red_ sour 
cherry crop is about 65 percent of 1960 


in Northwest Michigan. ‘There is the 
worst “June drop” we can remember 
ever seeing. Due to lateness of the 
season it is still occurring in volume 
and is seriously limiting the crop 
prospect. Harvest in volume will not 
start before July 24. Sweet Cherry 
crop is slightly less than last year but 
competition from California will hold 
the price to about the same as 1960. 


GENEVA, N.Y., June 30—Cold, wet 
spring and early summer have set 
season back for cabbage for kraut; we 
would guess about 214 weeks. Trans- 
planting is going on heavily now; just 
got good start about a week ago. We 
believe that despité lateness of season, 
more acreage than needed will be avail- 
able. With normal growing weather 
for rest of year, and barring early frost, 
we believe there will be more than 
enough. 


NORTH COLLINS, N.Y., July 10— 
Strawberries are 10 to 12 days late 


PEAS — LIMA BEANS — TOMATOES — STRING BEANS 
APPLES — CHERRIES — BERRIES — ETC. 


Manufacturers of the Famous 


‘‘Monitor’’ 


WHIRLPOOL BLANCHER 
PEA CLEANER 
ELEVATORS 


AND MANY MORE 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
BROCTON, NEW YORK 


REGISTERED .TRADE-MARIC 


CANNING MACHINERY OF QUALITY 
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‘‘Monitor“’ 


CHERRY PITTER 
TOMATO WASHER 
GRADERS 


starting; cool weather extended the 
season. Crop fair to good. Rain and 
cold prevented early plantings of snap 
beans. ‘Those who did plant have poor 
stands and slow growth. Prospects look 
good for August deliveries. Tomatoes 
growing fairly well. Believe they will 
be 10 days to two weeks behind normal. 


SILVER CREEK, N.Y., July 6— 
First harvest of snap beans about two 
weeks away. Heavy rains have had 
damaging effects in some localities. 
Overall picture looks like 80 percent 
crop. Cold weather at planting time 
caused some damage to tomatoes. Crop 
looks much better at this time. Beet 
crop looks much better than a year 
ago when yields were very low in 
Western New York. Some replanting 
was necessary but fields have good 
stands now. 


NORTH BALTIMORE, OHIO, 
July 5—Tomato crop about 7 to 10 
days late due to unfavorable weather 
during planting season. Crop is look- 
ing very good at present time with 
prospects for a normal pack. 


WISCONSIN, July 7—Quality is 
excellent on Alsweet variety of peas. 
Need rain badly; expected rain last 
night but did not get it. “Temperature 
remain cool or we would be in trouble. 
Despite dry condition corn is growing 
nicely. 


WISCONSIN, July 7—Light scatter- 
ing of showers is below our needs and 
crops are suffering from dryness. Had 
a short heat wave but are now back to 
below normal temperatures. Yields of 
Alaska variety of peas were near nor- 
mal except where prolonged dry 
weather reduced yields. Maximum 
moisture needs are not required as 
yet on corn so fields have an excellent 
chance for good yields. Warm weather 
and supplemental irrigation are mak- 
ing good bean bushes; buds are form- 
ing on first fields. 


BLUE LAKE POLE BEAN 
ACREAGE 

The Associated Blue Lake Green 
Bean Canners and the Northwest Can- 
ners & Freezers Association, discom- 
forted by the inference in USDA's 
June 15 acreage report that Blue Lake 
green bean acreage is declining as the 
total green bean acreage increases, this 
week issued a report of their own 
based on a study in which all canners 
and freezers of the product in the 
area participated. 

USDA estimated snap bean acreage 
in Oregon at 15,700 acres, up 31 per- 
cent from 1960. The estimate for the 
state of Washington was 1900 acres, 
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up 12 percent over last year. ‘Total 
U. S. Blue Lake green bean acreage 
was estimated at 19,550 acres, a de- 
crease of 9 percent when compared 
with total U. S. 1960 acreage of 21,380 
acres. 

From the survey. the association 
learned that the two-state 1961 acreage 
planted to Blue Lake pole beans 
amounted to 14,058 acres, a 12 percent 
increase over the 12,536 acres planted 
in 1960. From this it can be assumed 
then that the reduction in Blue Lakes 
as compared with 1969, occurred in 
other areas. 

As Chester Roche, president of As- 
sociated Blue Lake Green Bean Can- 
ners, Inc. points out “These facts as- 
sure those buyers of canned Blue Lake 
pole beans from Oregon and Washing- 
ton that the acreage increase is a nor- 
mal and healthy one predicted to be in 
accord with the increased demand for 
this area’s canned Blue pole 
beans.” He emphasized that there not 
only has been a steady growth in 
demand for Northwest Blue Lakes 
since 1952, but that production and 
sales for the two state area has almost 
doubled since that time. 

He revealed that with the 1961-62 
promotion budget, the 13 member 
canners of the association in the two- 
state area have invested over $1 million 
to popularize the item. Theme for 
the new campaign is “Blue Lakes grow 
best in Oregon and Washington.” 


WITHDRAWN ON 
CANNED PEAS 

July 7, 1961—“To protect contract 
customers, we have closed the books 
on additional canned pea SAP future 
contract: bookings. 

“We are tabulating all bookings as of 
July Ist and preparing final pack-out 
instructions for the plants. In a year 
like 1961 with production down be- 
cause of excess heat and _ insufficient 
moisture, we must make every case 
count. We know that we will not have 
surplus items for the spot market or 
for new accounts. 

“It has again been proven that it 
pays to book specifications with your 
canner. We shall try hard to meet 
these wants of your trade. The assign- 
ment is not easy. Quality-wise we are 
O.K. to date. Quantity-wise this will 
not be a big pack. 

“We are now prepared to ship peas 
out promptly. Until new pack prices 
are announced we will continue to 
bill at our current Price List, with our 
usual price protection guarantee.” 

Prominent Independent 
Wisconsin Canner 
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HEDLUND SUCCEEDS SI SMITH 


Floyd F. Hedlund has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Division, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, USDA. He _ succeeds 
S. R. Smith, who was recently named 
Administrator of the AMS. 

Mr. Hedlung has been a Deputy 
Director of the AMS Fruit and Vege- 
table Division since 1950, and has 
more than 20 years’ experience in ad- 
ministration of fruit and vegetable 
marketing programs. 

The Fruit & Vegetable Division of 


the AMS is responsible for develop- 
ment and administration of fruit and 
vegetable marketing and orders, and 
for grading, inspection and market 
news activities designed to benefit pro- 
ducers, handlers, processors and con- 
sumers. The Division also develops 
acreage-marketing guides for vegetable 
crops, purchases fruits and vegetables 
for school lunch and surplus removal 
programs, and administers the Perish- 
able Agricultural Commodities Act 
which regulates trading practices in the 
produce industry. 


Hamachek 
8-inch Boot 
Pea Conveyor 


QUESTION: 


What's 
In 
It 

For 
You? 


ANSWER: Reduced labor costs and improved quality 


due to faster mechanical handling of peas. When it is not 
necessary to separately collect-the product from each viner 
or pair of viners, Hamachek can furnish viner station con- 
veyor systems to convey, clean, and collect all peas and 
beans at a central point without manual handling. 


Hamachek-engineered chaff and threshed vine conveyors 
will also reduce labor by eliminating practically all station 
clean-up. 


Established 1880 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 


WRITE TODAY 
for detailed 
information 


and prices. 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
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NEW 


CAN PRICES—With tin prices up 
more than 17¢ a pound since mid- 
January, a scheduled boost in wages 
for the steel mills in October, and a 
wage step-up by can makers on 
November 1, it is expected that these 
higher costs will result in a boost of 
about 3 percent in can prices this 
winter. 


Food Chemical Codex—The Nation- 
al Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council has received a_ public 
health service research grant from the 
Department of health, Education and 
Welfare, in partial support of a project 
under which the Food Production 
Committee of the Academy will pre- 
pare, over an estimated five year peri- 
od, a National Food Chemicals Codex, 
designed as an authoritative reference 
work as a source of information on 
methods of analysis and standards of 
identity and purity of chemicals used 
as intentional additives in foods. The 
address of the National Academy of 
Sciences is 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Northwest, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Texsun Corporation (Weslaco, 
Tex.) has announced the appointment 
of J. S. (Jim) Harter as general sales 
manager, effective July 1. For several 
years Mr. Harter been sales 
manager, Single-Strength Division of 
Florida Citrus Canners Cooperative of 
Lake Wales, Florida, prior to which 
he was with Texsun at Weslaco. Tex- 
sun will enter the frozen concentrate 
field for the packing of frozen concen- 
trated orange juice and grapefruit 
juice. Machinery is being purchased 
and plans are being made for the 
erection of a plant and proper cold 
storage facilities adjoining its juice 
plant at Weslaco. The new plant is 
expected to be ready for operation 
during the coming citrus packing 
season, starting possibly in December. 


Green Giant Company—R. C. Hen- 
ley, formerly with the Carnation Com- 
pany, where he was national marketing 
manager of evaporated milk, has been 
appointed to the position of director 
of sales, Green Giant Company. ‘The 
appointment was announced by M. 
Crawford Pollock, vice president of 
marketing. 
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California Freezers Association will 
hold its 1962 Convention at the Jack 
Tar Hotel in San Francisco, February 
5 and 6, Kenneth M. Eberts, Associa- 
tion President has announced. The 
first day of the Convention will be de- 
voted to technical matters of interest 
to the frozen food industry and will 
also include the grading of samples. 
Plans for the second day include panel 
discussions, a display of experimental 
packs, and the industry banquet and 
entertainment. 


Merger Plans—Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
and Morningstar-Paisley, Inc, have 
announced that their Boards of Direc- 
tors have approved a plan for the 
merging of the businesses of the two 
companies. The plan is subject to the 
approval of stockholders of Morning- 
star-Paisley, and if approved, they 
would receive .385 of a share of Penick 
& Ford common for each share of 
Morningstar-Paisley. Penick & Ford is 
a major corn refiner, producing 
starches, syrups, dextrines, oils and 
fats, which include a number of nation- 
nally known products. Morningstar- 
Paisley produces potato starches and 
destrines, water soluble gums, adhe- 
sives, and other products. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Company (St. 
Clair, Mich.)}—Dana D. Downing, 
formerly food technologist at Clinton 
(lowa) Corn Processing Company, a 
division of Standard Brands, has joined 
Diamond Crystal Salt as assistant 
manager of industrial sales, Spencer 
S. Meilstrup, vice president and general 
sales manager, has announced. 


Corn Products Sales Company— 
Britton E. Balzerit has been named 
Manager Market Development for the 
Industrial Division of Corn Products 
Sales Company. The announcement 
was made by R. W. Bond, Vice Presi- 
dent Marketing for the Division. Mr. 
Balzerit will be responsible for mar- 
ket development planning, for the 
company’s extensive line of dry and 
liquid sweeteners, starches and dex- 
trines. Before joining Corn Products, 
Mr. Balzerit was with Interchemical 
Corporation, New York, and W. R. 
Grace & Company. 


The Dole Corporation and Castle & 
Cooke are moving into offices at 320 
California Street, San Francisco 4. The 
telephone number is Yukon 1-4770. 
Dole’s’ marketing headquarters for 
“Dole” and customer label products, 
continue to be located in San Jose. 


MSSA Seeks Procurement Expert— 
The Military Subsistence Supply 
Agency, food buyer for all of the armed 
forces, is recruiting for a civilian ex- 
pert to direct its nationwide procure- 
ment of fruits and vegetables. The 
job, in Chicago, is listed at the agency 
top salary level of $13,730. As director 
of the fruit and vegetable phase of a 
world-wide food supply program, the 
incumbent will be consultant and co- 
ordinator for pertinent buying activi- 
ties at the agency’s 10 regional head- 
quarters and 20 field buying offices 
and for wholesale storage and distri- 
bution functions at Quartermaster 
depots and other military installations. 
The applicant must have 614 years of 
procurement and supply experience in 
the field. Applications will be accepted 
at the agency’s Chicago personnel of- 
fice at 226 W. Jackson, to July 28. 


Dole Engineering Company (San 
Francisco) has announced that Dr. 
Roger Lueck, vice president of Ameri- 
can Can Company in charge of re- 
search, machinery development and 
new products, with headquarters in 
New York City, has been elected to 
the Dole Engineering Board of Di- 
rectors. The company manufactures 
the patented Dole Aseptic Canning 
System for packing liquid and semi- 
liquid food products, including milk, 
cream, soups, baby formula, and 
bananas. 


Textile Machine Works, (Reading, 
Pa.), who recently purchased the J. L. 
Ferguson Company of Joliet, Illinois, 
will transfer that operation to its 
Reading, Pennsylvania, plant. Includ- 
ed among the packaging machinery to 
be manufactured by the Ferguson Di- 
vision, are machines for opening, lin- 
ing, filling, closing, and sealing of 
cases and cartons; machines for mak- 
ing, sealing, and closing round paper 
cans; filling machines, wiping ma- 
chines, gluing machines, and other 
items of special equipment. 
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Owens-Illinois 
Harry M. Schottelkorb, a veteran in 


Glass Company — 


glass container manufacturing and 
with O-I since 1938, has been named 
administrative manager on the new 
Southern Regional Staff in Atlanta, 
where he will be responsible for qual- 
ity and specifications, service and trans- 
portation for the company’s southern 
glass container plants in Atlanta, 
Waco, and New Orleans. 


Fifteen “Snack and Party Recipes” 
—The last of a series of receipes is- 
sued by the Consumers Service Di- 
vision, National Canners Association, 
was mailed recently. Other recipes 
had previously been issued covering 
casseroles, salads, vegetables, and des- 
serts. Each leaflet went to magazine 
and newspaper food editors, people in 
radio and television, cook book au- 
thors, extension leaders, gas and 
electric cooking school people, and 
other foods people. The timely Party 
Snack Bulletin includes recipes for 
tangy tomato appetizer, crab artichoke 
appetizer, relish snack’ assortment, 
clam cheese log, scrumptious eggplant 
snack relish, 5 minute super-snacks, 
salmon puffs, ham avocado dip, crispy 
tuna bowls, frosty sherbet punch, ap- 
plesauce nut bread, tall fruit cooler, 
quick kolachy, and versatile canned 
soups. 


Minute Maid Corporation—More 
than 11,000 visitors from all 50 States 
and from some 30 foreign countries 
toured Minute Maid Company’s three 
processing plants during the tour sea- 
son just ended. The final count was 
11,042 people as compared with 11,630 
during the tour season last year. The 
decrease is attributed to the general 
business inactivity which kept many 
people closer to home. The free 
guided tours will resume January 2, 
1962 at the company’s plants at Ply- 
mouth, Auburndale, and Leesburg, 
Florida. 


DEATHS 


Charles O. Koller, executive vice 
president of Charles G. Summers, Jr., 
Inc.. New Freedom, Pennsylvania, 
canners of “Superfine” vegetables, died 
suddenly at his home in New Freedom 
of a heart attack while at lunch on 
Monday, July 10. He had been in his 
office in the morning and went to his 
home for lunch, when he was stricken. 
Mr. Koller had had his first attack 
while returning from the National 
Food Brokers Association Convention 
in December 1959. He was buried 
from Hartenstein Funeral Home in 
New Freedom, on Thursday afternoon, 
July 13. He is survived by his wife, 
Helen, and a daughter, Mrs. Lida 


HANDLE ALL SHAPES!! 
FLAT CANS—SQUAT CANS—TALL CANS 


.. UNIVERSAL UNSCRAMBLER... 


NOW—One Unscrambler to handle all your full cans from 202 to 
404 inclusive, including flats and squats. Adjustable from one size to 
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another in minutes. Extremely gentle as well as portable. 


Quote—ROBINSON CANNING CO., INC., New Orleans, La. 


“Increased plant automation is now carried over into warehousing. 
Consumer demands make required production in three (3) size cans: 
211 x 300, 307 x 113, 307 x 208. ONE adjustable Shuttleworth 
Unscrambler now handles all three sizes. Time required to adjust 
from one size can to another is actually less than 
required to adjust labeler.” 


Write, wire or phone 190 for complete details 
DESIGNED BY CANNERS FOR CANNERS 


SHUTTLEWORTH, INC. 
WARREN, IND. 


DISTRICT SALES MANAGERS 
EAST: Bill Rombin, Fairfield, Pa.—Phone 912 R13 

MIDWEST: Jim Shuttleworth, Warren, Ind.—Phone 190 
WEST: Jim Gilfillan, Bellevue, Wash.—SH 6-3265 


Thompson. The family had requested 
in lieu of flowers that donations be 
made to the York County Heart As- 


sociation, 105 S. George Street, York, L/ 


Pennsylvania. 


Russell W. Poole, 61, former presi- 
dent of the Air Line Packing Company, 
Edgerton, Ohio, died on Friday morn- 
ing, July 7. In addition to his presi- 
dency of the packing company, he was 
a vice president of the Edgerton State 
Bank, and was a former school teacher 
in the Cleveland Public School System. 
He had also been active in civic affairs 
of Edgerton. He is survived by his 
wife, Vera Brown and three brothers, 
Charles, Waldo, and E. C., all of 
Edgerton. 


J. George Winter, 70, sole surviving 
partner of W. H. Bryan & Company, 
Baltimore food brokers, died suddenly 
of a heart attack in his office at 616 
N. Calvert Street, Baltimore, on July 
11. He was pronounced dead upon 
arrival at a hospital. Mr. Winter had 
been associated with W. H. Bryan & 
Company since 1915. Other partners 
in the business were William H. Bryan 
and John H. Trainor, who died some 
years ago. He is survived by his wife, 
and son, Harrison L. Winter, Balti- 
more City Solicitor. 
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with Dow Corning 
Silicone Defoamers* 


There’s a right tool for every job. In foam 
control it’s Dow Corning silicone anti- 
foamers or defoamers . . . job-proved 
thousands of times over as the most 
efficient, most economical, and most versa- 
tile foam suppressors available. 


* At prescribed levels, are sanctioned by FDA 


FREE SAMPLE 


and new manual on foam control 


Dow Corning! 
corPporatTionl 
MIDLAND. micnican] 


Dept. 2219 ff 


Please rush a FREE SAMPLE of a Dow Corning I 
silicone defoamer for my product or process, | 
which is (indicate if food, aqueous, oil or 


other): 


NAME 


POSITION 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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IN THE NEWS 


MUSHROOM CANNERS MERGE 


Announcement was made by Edward 
J. Perrone, president of Delaware 
Mushroom Corporation, that final set- 
tlements were held on June 30, 1961, 
for the acquisition through purchases 
and merger—of the physical assets of 
Concord Foods, Inc., canners of Royal 
Treat brand Mushrooms, Valley Green 
Mushroom Farms, and Delaware Mush- 
room Cooperative Association, canners 
of First State brand Mushrooms. 

All canning operations, including 
the special process Royal Treat brand, 
are being consolidated at the Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, processing plant. Ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 square feet of 
mushroom growing facilities owned or 
controlled by the corporation will be 
continued at present locations in New 
Castle County, Delaware, Chester and 
Lancaster Counties in Pennsylvania, 
and Cecil County, Maryland. 

G. W. K. Voigt, Jr., vice president, 
stated sales will continue to be con- 
ducted through food brokers in the 
principal markets of the country. Mr. 
Voigt estimated sales volume for the 
combined brands during the next year 
will exceed $5,000,000. 


IN PLASTIC FIELD 


Formation of a new jointly owned 
company to make high density (linear) 
polyethylene used for the manufacture 
of blown plastic bottles and other 
products, has been announced by 
officials of the National Distillers & 
Chemica! Corporation of New York, 
and the Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
of Toledo. The new company, to be 
known as National Petro Chemical 
Corporation, will operate a plant at 
Houston, Texas, plans for which were 
announced by National Distillers last 
February. 


The new plant, which will use the 
Phillips process under license from 
Phillips Petroleum Company, will have 
annual capacity of approximately 60 
million pounds of the new rigid type 
of polyethylene. 

In addition to the blown bottles 
used for liquid detergents, bleaches 
and other household products, the 
product is used to make plastic film, 
pipe, molded housewares, and insula- 
tion for wire and cable. 


C. E. Oman of New York City, will 
be general manager of the new com- 
pany. 

Owens-Illinois is a pioneer in the 
development of blown plastic con- 
tainers made from the new rigid poly- 
ethylene. 


SWEET POTATO STANDARDS 


The Standards of Identity for 
Canned Sweet Potatoes have been 
amended to permit the use of corn 
syrup, glucose syrup, and dried forms 
of such syrups as optional seasoning 
ingredients in canned sweet potatoes 
in forms other than mashed. The 
amendment became effective on June 
29 and appeared in the “Federal 
Register” of July 7. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry used in canning and other 
processed foods during May 1961 
totaled 53,088,000 pounds ready-to- 
cook weight, compared with 28,903,000 
pounds in May 1960. The quantity 
used in May consisted of 40,666,000 
pounds of chickens, 7,111,000 pounds 
of turkeys, and 5,311,000 pounds of 
other poultry. 


CALIFORNIA FROZEN 
PEA PACK 


Preliminary figures released by the 
California Freezers Association show an 
increase of approximately 116 percent 
in the 1961 California frozen pea pack 
over the 1960 pack. For comparative 
purposes the 1961 pack totaled 32,063, 
837 pounds as against 14,877,152 
pounds last year, 12,039,805 
pounds in 1959. The 1961 pack is the 
largest on record in California, slightly 
exceeding the previous record packed 
in 1956. 


THE GENESIS OF A JAR 


One of man’s great accomplishments 
—the transforming of opaque, raw ma- 
terials into transparent glass contain- 
ers—is dramatically presented in a new 
booklet entitled, “The Genesis of a 
Jar,” just issued by the Glass Container 


Manufacturers Institute. 


The thirty-two page booklet traces 
the evolution of a glass container from 
raw materials, into a finished jar by 
modern production methods. 

The step-by-step process is graphic- 
ally shown in some forty black-and- 
white photographs with accompanying 
captions. The “trip through a modern 
glass container plant” is designed to 


show the fascinating process to those — 


who, for one of many reasons, are un- 
able to make an actual tour. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 
Veterans Administration 
Depot, P. O. Box 27, Hines, IIl., has 
asked for bids on the following re- 
quirements, to be opened on the dates 


stated: Canned Grapefruit & Orange ~ 


Juice Blend, August 1, 1961; Canned 


Cling & Free Peaches & Canned Die- — 
tetic Peaches, July 31, 1961; Dehy- 


drated Potatoes, August 2, 1961. 
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$5825.00 


Standard Picker 
F.O.B. 
Clear Lake, Wis. 


| For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
a and Whole Kernel Corns: 


Economy Ruggedness Mobility 


| 


s HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION Handles Biggest job for large processor or 
f minimum acreage for farmer. 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, Mobility—Any 2 or 3 plow tractor will pull 
: the Paulson Picker in operation. Being a trailer 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, type, the Picker can easily be hooked behind 
‘ any pickup, tractor, or car and transported from 
ee MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, place to place at a moderate speed. 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, throughout the U.S., Canada and 
i AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


Write or Phone for Complete Information 


THE UNITED COMPANY Paulson Bros. Industries, Inc. 


5 WESTMINSTER .MD Clear Lake, Wisc. e Phone 4805 


Help her choose 


WITH 
(% oa SRS seed is the result of an 
effective combination . . . 
rac ive extensive research, specialized 
growing and close cooperation 
with the nation’s leading food 4 
processors. It is your assurance of 
varieties particularly adapted 
for processing and packing. 
You will be way ahead at packing 
a time by contacting your SRS field 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY man before planting time. 


Piedmont Label Co., Inc. -< > SEED RESEARCH SPECIALISTS, INC. 
Box Modesto, Calif. et 
BEDFORD, VIRGINIA + JUstice 6-231] 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Unfavorable Weather Delays Season’s 
Start on Many Items—’’Playing the 
Market By Ear’—A Flurry In Carryovers 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, July 14, 1961 


THE SITUATION.—Featuring the 
week was the announcement of open- 
ing prices on California apricots at 
prices somewhat below last season's in- 
itial levels, the result of a good carry- 
over and favorable pack prospects. 
Growing concern over the effects of 
prolonged dry spells in some parts of 
the country was also evident. Weather 
conditions have delayed the start of 
volume canning operations in a num- 
ber of directions, and this is having the 
effect of giving canners the benefit of 
a last-ditch flurry of activity in carry- 
over stocks. 

THE OUTLOOK.—Weather condi- 
tions have emerged as a primary factor 
in guiding canned foods distributors in 
the development of buying plans on 
new packs, and the situation is being 
closely followed. In general, however, 
buyers are following established pro- 
cedures in making season bookings on 
featured brands, with deliveries at 
stated intervals over the coming mar- 
keting year. In the case of the so- 
called competitive canned foods items, 
however, it appears that many buyers 
will again “play it by ear” this season, 
following the market and limiting in- 
ventory holdings to prompt and rea- 
sonable nearby needs. 


TOMATOES.—Late start of toma- 
to canning in the East this season is 
making further inroads into limited 
carryover holdings. Hence, the new 
pack will come onto a virtually bare 
market, with opening prices expected 
to be about on a parity with existing 
spot levels, which find standard Is 
holding at $1.0214-$1.05 per dozen, 
303s at $1.30-1.35, 214s at $2.25 to 
$2.35, and 10s at a range of $7.50 to 
$7.75. Midwestern canners are firm 
at $1.45-$1.50 on standard 303s fast- 
disappearing carryover holdings. 


PEAS.—With canned peas in a 
strong statistical position as a result 
of the short carryover into the new 
season, a good demand for new packs 
for early shipment has developed. Tri- 
state canners are quoting 1961 pack 
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standard early June 303s at $1.15, with 
extra standards at $1.25, with sweets at 
$1.10 to $1.15 on standards and extra 
standards at $1.30, and fancy holding 
at $1.45. Wisconsin canners are re- 
ported offering extra standard 4-sieve 
Alaskas for prompt shipment from new 
pack at $1.40, with 3-sieve at $1.50. 
Fancy l-sieve are held at $2.60, with 
2-sieve at $2.00 and 3-sieve at $1.60. 
On sweets, extra standard 4-sieve are 
reported available at $1.40, with 3-sieve 
at $1.50, and fancy holding at $2.60 
for l-sieve, $2.00 for 2-sieve and $1.60 
for 3-sieve, all f.o.b. canneries. 


BEANS.—Production of new pack 
green beans is building up in the tri- 
States as supplies of raw stock become 
more plentiful, with short cut standard 
303s quoted at $1.05 and 114” cut 
beans at $1.15. Extra standard cut 
hold at $1.25, with French style listing 
at $1.5714-1.60 on fancy and $1.40 on 
extra standards. Demand is fair. 


CORN.—While new buying interest 
in corn is limited, pending availability 
of new packs, a little interest is still 
beng shown in old pack stocks for 
prompt shipment. Standard whole 
kernel is pretty much out of the 
picture, supplywise, but extra standards 
are offering in a limited way,.at $1.50, 
with fancy at $1.60 to $1.65, f.o.b. 
eastern canneries. 


SPINACH.—Limited inquiry is re- 
ported in canned spinach, with tri-state 
packers quoting fancy 303s at $1.40, 


THE ALMANAC 


OF THE CANNING, FREEZING, PRESERVING INDUSTRIES 


1961 EDITION 


Now Ready 
Order Today for Prompt Delivery 
1-9 Copies $5.00 ea. 
Standing Orders $4.00 ea. 
10-19 Copies $4.00 ea. 
20 and over Copies $3.00 ea. 
Back Copies $5.00 ea. 


Send all orders to: 


THE ALMANAC 
9 Court St., Westminster, Md. 


with 21s at $2.10 and 10s listing at 
$7.25 per dozen. 

APPLE SAUCE.—Demand _contin- 
ues to lag in canned apple sauce, and 
the market is holding unchanged at 
$1.25 for 303s and $7.75 for 10s, f.0.b. 
eastern canneries. 


APRICOTS.—California canners are 
evidently going out for a good early- 
season volume on ‘cots in an effort to 
speed up consumption of the product 
in the face of a substantial carryover 
and an expected fairly heavy 1961 
pack, notwithstanding some hot 
weather damage to the crop. Choice 
opened at $1.95 on 303s, ten cents 
under 1960 opening level, with 214s at 
$2.95, down 30 cents per dozen from 
last year’s initial prices, and 10s at 
$11.15, off 55 cents from year-ago levels. 
Standard 303s are offered 10 cents be- 
low last year’s opening, at $1.771/, 
with 214s down 25 cents at $2.70 and 
10s off 55 cents at $9.95. Fancy 303s 
are 10 cents below the 1960 opening, 
being quoted at $2.2714, with 214s 
down 30 cents at $3.70 and 10s 55 cents 
lower at $12.95 per dozen. 

OTHER  FRUITS.—Buyers are 
awaiting developments on other new 
packs in California and the Pacific 
Northwest, with some concern exhib- 
ited over reports of hot weather 
damage to both tree fruits and berries. 
Meanwhile, activity in carryover 
canned fruit remains quite light, with 


canners marking time, pricewise. 


SARDINES.—Reports from Maine 
continue to reflect an unfavorable sea- 
son, production-wise, with the pack 
thus far in the season reported to be 
the smallest for the past quarter-cen- 
tury. Up to mid-June, total sardine 
pack in Maine for the season was re- 
ported at slightly over 20,000 cases, as 
compared with an average of some 
300,000 cases for the past nine years at 
this point. Canners have not changed 
their quotations as yet, but some trad- 
ers are inclined to look for a stiffer 
market as a result of short output, late 
season, and substantially higher pack- 
ing costs. 

OTHER CANNED FISH.—Salmon 
are remaining pretty much on the 
sidelines until they can get a better 
picture of the over-all supply potential 
and price outlook on the basis of some 
conclusive figures on Alaskan canning 
operations. 
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